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These Are the Times 


Many students were probably 
surprised to find that voting had 
been canceled last Friday when 
they tried to find an open poll- 
ing booth. Many students were 
probably surprised to find that 
there was even voting Thursday, 
but that is neither here nor 
there. 

Thom Diggins, the editor of 
the Sentinel, protested the elec- 
tions after several students had 
come to him and other commis- 
sioners with complaints and 
questions about the voting pro- 
cedures being followed. Diggins 
investigated, and found the fol- 
lowing events’ were occurring 
rather frequently: 

—All ballots were being 
marked with the voter's stu- 
dent body card number. This 
was a flagrant denial of rights 
of privacy, as student body 
card numbers are as identifi- 
able as a signature. 

Booths being left unattend- 
ed. Anyone could have come 
by and stuffed the boxes. 

—There were no boxes, per 


News Briefs — 


The Hartnell College-Com- 
munity Playhouse is currently in 
rehearsal for the Henrik Ibsen 
classic, “A Doll’s House” to be 
presented at 8 p.m. on October 
25 at the Little Theatre on 
campus. 

“A Doll’s House” is a 19th 
century play about a woman 
who is struggling to gain her 
rightful place in society. It is 
not until Ibsen brings: his play 
almost to an end that the 19th 
century audience became con- 
scious that he was much too 
radical for their taste. To his 
20th century audience, Ibsen 
seems to be quite conservative. 
Feminine emancipation was new 
to the 19th century and the mere 
thought of it was controversial. 
Today it seems incredible. that 
“A Doll’s House” should have 
created the furor it did. 

“In reflecting upon my 18 
seasons at the Playhouse,” Di- 
rector Hal Ulrici said, “it oc- 
curred to me that I have never 
done an Ibsen show.” He went 
on, “The challenge that Ibsen 
presents to any acting group is 
tremendous. To delineate his 
finely etched characters is a joy 
as well as an intellectual chal- 
lenge to all concerned.” 

Adele O’Grady, ticket chair- 
man, encourages Salinas Valley 
residents to call the Hartnell 
College business office for sea- 
son tickets. “Only a _ limited 
number of choice season re- 
served tickets are still available,” 
she said. 


* * 


The Hartnell College Board of 
Public Events has scheduled 
Louis E. Lomax to appeared at 
the college library October 24 
at 8 p.m. to speak on “Religion, 
Race, Revolution.” 

Lomax, a native of Valdosta, 
Georgia, now resides in Los An- 


* 


All ballots were being 
which 


se. 
placed in a drawer, 
made it easier to stuff. 

—Men were voting for wom- 
en’s offices, women for men’s 
offices and sophomores for 

freshman __ offices. There 
should have been four separ- 
ate ballots. 

—Votes were being counted 
Thursday afternoon, long be- 
fore the polls were closed. 

—Various campaign § signs 
and posters were within 100 
feet of the poll, a clear viola- 
tion of the election code. 

—Because of a misunder- 
standing in procedure, some 
people voted twice for the 
same offices. 

A letter of protest was sent by 
Diggins to the student body 
president, Tom Rowland, asking 
that all ballots be invalidated 
and a new election called. Row- 
land called a special meeting of 
the student commission, and a 
new, more specific policy was 
established. New election dates 
were also set for October 15-16. 


geles, where he conducts his own 
twice-weekly television program 
on station KTTV. 


At the age of 24, Lomax left 
Georgia State College in Savan- 
nah as assistant professor of so- 
ciology, and turned to writing. 
His articles have appeared in 
major national magazines and 
he is the author of three highly 
regarded books: “The Reluctant 
African,” “The Negro Revolt” 
and “When the Word Is Given.” 
His latest book published by 
Random House is titled “Thai- 
land: The War That Is the War 
That Will Be.” 


Lomax was a guest speaker 
for “Hartaell Presents” once be- 
fore, in 1964. Many residents 
may remember the stirring lec- 
ture he delivered on “The Neg- 
ro Revolt.” 


* * * 


Seven Salinas nursing students 
who graduated from Hartnell 
College last June successfully 
completed the state board exam- 
inations to become licensed reg- 
istered nurses, it was an- 
nounced this week by Hartnell 
Nursing Director Barbara Palm- 
erton. 


The nurses were given a set 
of five examinations which re- 
quired a minimum score of 350 
points. The average score 
turned in by the Hartnell nurses 
was 580. Miss Palmerton said, 
“These scores are the highest 
achieved by graduates of Hart- 
nell College Nursing Depart- 
ment since the establishment of 
the program in 1962.” 

The new Salinas nurses are 
Marilyn Clausen, Judith Has- 
chek Gray, Jo Inman, Kathleen 
Bentley Jozwiak, Catherine Kee- 
nan, Mary Kaye Lewis and Syl- 
via Sharp. 
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At press time, everything 
seemed to be going well in the 
second set of elections. The only 
change was Moby Mellon, can- 
didate for Commissioner of So- 
cial Activities, dropped out of 
the race for personal reasons. 


* * * 


BULLETIN 


The results of the ASB elec- 
‘tions are as follows: 

ASB vice president, Don 
Thompson; commissioner of 
social activities, Karen Drake; 
commissioner of student store, 
Julie Moran; freshman class 
president, Dan Rowland; AWS 
president, Viviar: Moore; AMS 
president, Bernie Salgado. 


There will be a run-off elec- 
tion Monday and Tuesday, 
October 28-29, between Teri 
Williams and Charryn Ploetz 
for the office of freshman rep- 
resentative. 


* * * 


PARKING STILL 
HUNG UP HERE 


The one problem that affects 
more students here, and every- 
where, would most likely be 
parking. And every year seems 
to bring an increase to the prob- 
lem—Hartnell is feeling it. 


Forty stalls have been taken 
away. This area (about one- 
eighth of the total area) is being 
used by the construction com- 
pany building the Vol-Tech 
building. And possibly there are 
more students driving to school 
which adds to the problem. 


However, one aspect which 
provides pain is the manner and 
place we park. To avoid park- 
ing on the streets where it is 
openly confessed to be unsafe, 
we block the entrance ways, 
take up faculty zones, and park 
in red areas. Fire lanes, and 
areas for buses and large ve- 
hicles must be kept clear for 
safety and convenience. 


To help us “keep in line,” 
there will be periodical checks 
by the Salinas Police Depart- 
ment with a faculty member as 
supervisor. Tickets will be is- 
sued to students and faculty 
members who violate parking 
regulations. 


This means students may 
park in all marked out stalls ex- 
cept when marked in blue. Blue 
colored stalls are for faculty 
only. Red zones, of course, are 
off limits to all. 


Although there is no relief in 
sight (because we will probably 
have to go up to increase park- 
ing on campus), respect for 
these “laws” should bring less 
tension and more safety to all 
drivers. 


@ DENIS HULME, current point leader in the Canadian/Ameri- 
can Challenge Cup Series, pushes his McLaren Group Seven racer 
through the puddles at Laguna Seca. See story on page 4. 


FREEING YOUR HEAD 
OPENS DOOR T0 LIT 


Mr. O’Faolain pointed out 
that it is relatively easy to ex- 
press what we dislike about art, 
but much more difficult to name 
the good points of a piece of art 
or literature. This positive as- 
sessment involves being con- 
scious of and evaluating oneself 
—a difficult, if not painful, un- 
dertaking. 


“My purpose will be to sug- 
gest an approach to fiction .. . 
to tell if it’s good or bad... 
to obtain a more objective view.” 
With this statement, Sean 
O’Faolain opened his speech, 
“Essential Pleasures of Fiction.” 

The distinguished Irish author 
went on to enumerate the pleas- 
ures one can derive from a 
work of fiction. These include 
the pleasures of hearing a tale 
told, identification, release, vi- 
carious shock, intellectual re- 
awakening, and fear. He named 
sentimentality, escape, humor, 
and judgment among the lesser 
pleasures. 


Mr. O’Faolain, after noticing 
certain people’s inability to really 
enjoy these pleasures, developed 
his “filter image.” A “filter” in 
the mind, clotted with ideas, 
judgments and prejudices, ac- 
quired throughout life, inhibits 
many of us from receiving all 
the pleasure any work of art 
offers us. Because the ideas in 
this filter have been acquired 
through a lifetime of associa- 
tions with other people, they do 
not necessarily represent our 
own point of view, but still tend 
to restrict the pleasure and emo- 
tional release the author or ar- 
tist affords us. We cannot rid 


In answer to questions from 
the audience, Mr. O’Faolain re- 
vealed that he wrote his first 
short (of less than 25 
words) peg: the age of seven. The 
stories increased in length and 
quality, and at 27 he wrote his 
first “good story.” 


After some thought, Mr. 
O’Faolain, begins a story with 
an idea for a character in a sit- 
uation. To express real feeling, 
his character must have some 
quality in common with his own 
personality. Mr. O’Faolain also 
stated (this should interest the 
English instructors) that he felt 
one should not have a_blue- 
print before beginning to write, 
but should simply let a story 


happen. 


Mr. O’Faolain ended his witty 
and informative speech with the 
thought that the “. . . puzzle of 
life is not complete as long as 
writers can see something new 
and readers can clean their fil- 
ters.” 


ACTION Line 


Dear Editor: 


The situation in the Student Union and patio area is extremely 
unpleasant—the tables and chairs are dirty and sticky, written upon 
and smelly. This, of course, attracts the flies, which attack in 
squadrons in a very organized pattern to make life as unpleasant 
as possible for the stout students brave enough to sit and eat under 
the threat of these minute bu noneheless nasy dive bombing pests. 

Added to this, we “enjoy” the pleasant aroma of stale, half- 
eaten food on the trays left on the tables, after the mad hurried 
scramble o class. The very meek and timid sign in the cafeteria that 
politely states “You are requested to bus your own trays and dishes 
back to the receiving window” brings only the reaction of the frail 
and elderly lady employee who, besides cooking, selling food, and 
washing dishes, must rush about and clean up after the kiddies. 

From this brief outline one might carry the pattern further 
and probably notice. that this is the beginning of a vicious circle 
(FOOD-SMELL-FLIES-DISGUST . . .) 

As we seem to like flies so much, I would suggest that we al- 
ways buy more food than we want to eat, and to make sure that we 
always leave some on the trays and the tables (wouldn’t want to let 
the poor flies go hungry, would we?) and thusly remedy the whole 
situation in that negative way that so typifies the behavior of apa- 
thetic people avereehare.' : 


ourselves of this filter, but by 
becoming conscious of it, and 
how it works, we can overcome 
it. 


- Yours, Henning Gatz. 
It is hard to aie the habits of a lifetime. —Ed. 


Dear Ed: 
* According to the Hartnell 
College Dance Policy, “Admit- 
tance to Hartnell dances will be 
restricted to ASB card holders 
and their guests, provided they 
obtain a guest card from the 
Dean of Students. All ASB cards 
of other colleges will be hon- 
ored.” It is also stated that “The 
sponsoring organizations reserve 
the right to refuse admittance or 
to reject any person for rowdi- 
ness or disorderly conduct.” 

Then why is it that at every 
dance there are constant crowds 
of people other than ASB card 
holders, ranging from junior high 
and high school students to sol- 
diers? Why is it that the spon- 
soring organizations never check 
these admittances? Hartnell’s 
dances are held solely for the 
students of Hartnell, but yet 
there are almost twice as many 
non-students of Hartnell at the 
dances than Hartnell students. 

I think that there should be a 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR... 


Dear Ed: 


‘ Last week the Panther Sentinel published what was supposed 

to be my opinion of the third party candidate, George Wallace. 
In that publication, I read three statements that I consider 
embarrassing, because I did not make them. The statements were: 
1) “He wants to give government back to the people which 


it was originally for.” 


2) “I like his states’ rights ideas” and 

3) “I think the people should have a majority rule.” 

My statements to the Sentinel’s Roving Reporter were: 

I do not have anything against any candidate but a candidate 
should make sure that he enjoys the confidence of the common 
people, not only in his constituency, but all over the country. To 
me, the happiness and well being of the common people are very 


important. I would vote for such 


Asked about Wallace’s possible success in the forthcoming 
elections, I asked the reporter what he thought of independent 


movements. 


The above is my opinion and I still maintain it. I hope the 
Sentinel will make my opinion available to its readers. 


Editorial 


CLEAR AS MUD 


The Senate of these United States last week effectively killed 
any chances the American people had of seeing presidential candi- 
dates face-to-face-to-face. A bill that both Hubert Humphrey and 
George Wallace supported, favoring three-way debates among the 
candidates, was allowed to die because it was believed that Richard 
Nixon and his Republican cronies had the power to stop the bill, 
and no Democrat was brave enough to challenge them. 

The Republicans had no reason to oppose this bill, except that 
they were afraid it might iurt their boy. There was no argument 
of constitutionality or legality, the whole decision was politically 


expedient. 


In a country that glorifies “free speech” and such historic 
developments as the Lincoln-Douglas debates, it is a crime that the 
people of this country now have to pull a president out of the mud 
of political smears and campaign rhetoric. A president will now 
be chosen on the merits of his television commercials, and his suc- 
cess in obtaining favorable press coverage. 

When a country faces the problems that this one does, I feel 
that the people should be able to see and compare; thy should know 
what they are getting into. The Senate of these United States has 


now done nothing more than to 
into the slime. 
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| Editorial Policy 


stricter policy as to who may 
enter Hartnell’s dances and who 
may not. I think there should 
be more police protection, also. 
At the last dance held for the 
Coalinga game, three vehicles 
were subject to vandalism. Two 
of the vehicles were broken into, 
and the third vehicle itself was 
stolen. All three of these ve- 
hicles were parked by the Of- 
fice of Education, and all three 
were locked. 

I think Hartnell should pon- 
der over these subjects and ar- 
rive at a solution. Other Hart- 
nell students agree with me that 
they are sick and tired of seeing 
groups of “teeny-boppers,”  sol- 
diers, and non-Hartnell people 
attending our dances. If the high 
schools have strict regulations 
where a college student cannot 
enter a dance without a guest 
pass, then why can’t Hartnell en- 
force its policy regarding non- 
Hartnell students? 

PR 


a candidate. 


Joseph Inyene 


push presidential politics deeper 


All letters to the editor 
should be in the hands of 
the Sentinel editorial staff 
before 11:00 p.m. Tuesday 
before publication and each 
not exceed 200 words in 
Letters and edi- 
torials must be signed and 
typed with a_ reasonable 
amount of neatness. We 
cannot accept handwritten 
letters. 


ak 
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THE WATER FOUNTAIN in the Salinas High stadium is usu- 


ally reserved for the football players, but it seems that the Pom- 
Pom girls do get tired, too. Panther Pom-Pom girl Susan Bauer 


takes time off the Coalinga game to refresh her thirst. 


Hartnell 


won the game. For more details on the game see page 6. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A BIT OF AMERICANA 


By Julie Blue 


True Grit, by Charles Portis, 
is definitely a different kind of 
book. First of all, it is a best- 
selling western, and there has 
certainly not been an_ over- 
abundance of those American 
oddities in the past decade. Yet, 
even as a best-selling western it 
is unique. 

Oh, it has the classic plot of 
so many other westerns—dutiful 
offspring rides out to avenge 
murder of honest, white-hatted 
father by treacherous, black- 
hatted outlaw. However, that is 
really where any similarity to 
the standard western ends. The 
offspring in this case is 14-year 
old Mathilda Ross. Mattie is a 
blend of Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer with a bit of the hard- 
eyed cool of Bonnie Parker. 

Even the customary side-kicks 
are novelties... Since Mattie (a 
reader of westerns, no doubt) 
knows better than to ride out 
into Indian Territory alone, she 
blackmails U.S. Marshall Reuben 
Cogburn to accompany her. 
Reuben has all the characteris- 
tics necessary for the job—he 
has a past, he is fearless, and he 
is: TOUGH. However, he does 
have a few little flaws; he is a 
little too old, a little too fat, 
and he is inclined to occasionally 
get a little stoned. But he is 
TOUGH. 

Mattie’s choice for her second 
side-kick is equally sound. He 
is a Texas Ranger named La 
Boeuf. Resplendent in his em- 
broidered cowboy suit with or- 
nate Mexican spurs and pearl- 
handled pistols, he is another 
strong, silent, deadly Man of the 
West. 

So, off ride our three heroes 
in pursuit of the villains. Their 
adventures have the same effect 
on the western novel as did the 
adventures of Cat Ballou on the 
western movie. They are both: 


spoofs of an American institu- 
tion—the Western. Although 
they are spoofs both: seem to 
convey the mood of America in 
thelatter half of the 19th cen- 


tury, much in the same way as |! 


Mark Twain did in his writings. 
As Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
are recognized as part of the 
American legend, so will be 
Mattie Ross. 


True Grit is a bit of American 
legend that has never been heard 
before. 
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@ BOY WONDER John Can- 
non smiles through his teeth and 
the rain as he acknowledges the 
roar of the crowd after a con- 
vincing victory in the feature 
race at Laguna Seca last Sun- 
day. The young Canadian cred- 
ited the wet weather and _ his 
particular rain tires for his win- 
ning margin. You'll find a com- 
plete story of the color and ex- 
citement, the backbreaking prep- 
arations and heart-breaking mis- 
haps of the race on page 4 of 
the Panther Sentinel. 
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This week the Roving Report- 
er wanted to find out what the 
Panther students had, on _ their 
minds. His main concern was to 
hear the students’ main gripes 
and what they intended doing 
about them. 

The Roving Reporter said that 
he couldn’t believe that the stu- 
dents weren’t reacting to the 
following question. They seemed 
to be content with the way the 
college was operating. 

The question was asked of 
numerous students, among them 
were the following Panthers; the 
question was: 

What is your biggest com- 
plaint on campus today, and 
what would you do to improve 
it? 

Mark Wall, majoring in Aca- 
demics: I have two main com- 
plaints, first I want you to know 
that I’m a fresh- 
man, and fresh- 
men don’t 
know. much. 
My — counselor 
scheduled me 
and gave me 
night classes as 
well as. day 

a classes. This is 
really hard to cope with, to have 
to get up to make an 8 o'clock 
class, after having classes just 
the night before. 


I think the counselors should 
schedule them this way; First, 
they should explain the program 
which involves the student, tell 
him what he is required to take, 
and then let the student select 
the classes and the time he 
wishes. The most important 
thing the counselors should do 
is at certain times be able to see 
any student and see wha the 
student’s problem is; one time I 
went to see my counselor and he 
more or less kicked me out. 

Secondly, my complaint goes 
to those who are saying that the 
students don’t care and_ their 
school spirit is low. I feel they 
do care and their spirit is high; 
at least, of all the games I have 
attended, there is a high count 
of Hartnell students there. They 
were in the highest of spirits 
while attending the games too! 

* * * 

Wally Drabik, majoring in 
Electronic Engineering and Bus- 
iness Administration: I’m_fight- 
ing what I call “democracy of 
apathy,” and want to change it 
to “dynamic, active democracy.” 

I have actu- 
ally gone out 
and asked sev- 
eral students to 
be candidates, 
and run for an 
office. I also 
have seen stu- 
dents and asked 
them to go and 
vote, where they may have not 
ever voted, 

I think if students don’t take 
an active part in student activi- 
ties now, they will regret it later. 
I don’t mean by them taking ac- 
tive part in just their classrooms 
either. They must be active in 
student government. 

The Greek’s had the idea that 
man must stimulate his mind, 
body and spirit, and they placed 
equal emphasis on all three. 
Now if only the students of 
Hartnell would only do some- 
thing similar, in regards to their 
activities and life, they wouldn’t 
be cheating themselves and have 
to regret it later. 


Roving Reporter 
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Wil Bolante, majoring in Eco- 
nomics, I came from San Fran- 
cisco State extension just recent- 
ly and I find Hartnell to be a 
real nice, quiet 
and _ peaceful 
college. The 


atmosphere _ is 
great, and the 
students are 


really friendly. 
I also have a 
comment about 
the football 
great. 


team, it’s really 
* 


Howard Palms, majoring in 
Business: I just received an 
early out, from the Army, and 
came from South Vietnam to en- 
roll at Hartnell. The only com- 
plaint I have is that of Hartnell’s 


parking problem; it’s terrible! I 


have an _ idea, 
that: if: the 
school district 
would do away 
with some of 
their precious 
lawns, they 
would have 

3 more _ parking 

: spaces. What 
will they do for additional park- 
ing space when the new build- 
ing is completed? 

I have to come an hour and 
a half before class, just to find 
somewhere to park.’ If I had a 
few more weeks, I’m sure I’'d 
find. some. other complaints, but 
that’s all I have for new. 
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WHAT COLOR IS DERIVED 
FROM BLACK AND WHITE? 


The first meeting. was not] terms, a combination of a black 


shocking, but was approached 
with an air of hesitation — a 
hesitation brought about by not 
knowing. It is generally difficult 
to communicate with a person 
upon the first meeting, but it 
becomes more difficult when 
there is a color difference (in 
this case black and white). 

J. B. was very attentive, well 
mannered, and, above all, beam- 
ing with respect. I would not 
have guessed that he had only 
been away from Mississippi for 
little over a month. Also, I nev- 
er considered that I was the 
first young white fellow he had 
spoken to at any length or depth. 

However, he was the “new 
help,” and he and I had an equal 
job level. We were to work to- 
gether for the next three or four 
weeks. How close togther was 
the first question (closeness 
meaning personally and physic- 
ally). Fortunately for us, we 
were allowed to work physically 
close which brought us person- 
ally close. 

After a bit of “first meeting 
formalities,” we were able to ex- 
press ourselves with fairly open 
minds. We were very much in- 
terested in each other as two 
people with many personal ex- 
periences. As time passed, we 
discussed our different upbring- 
ings, experiences, feelings, ideas 
and philosophies. Or in simple 


“The new morality is neither! 
new, nor is it moral.” These 
are the words of former Hell’s 
Angel Maxy MacAllister. 

Maxy is a second generation 
Englishman whose parents came 
here forty years ago because 
Maxy’s father was “bored with 
English conventionalism.” 

Maxy, like his father, is a very 
unconventional person. He 
speaks out violently against the 
supposedly new morality saying 
that there is no reason to ban 
“booze, sex and fun immorality. 
People have been partying since 
Bible times, Sin wasn’t moral- 
ity then, and right now in our 
own time it’s about time people 
started being honest about what 
they do. If they want to drink, 
then, by God, they had better 
say, ‘I like to drink.’ I hate peo- 
ple who can’t or won’t be hon- 
est about what they are. I’m 
bike people and I don’t deny it.” 

After four years with the Hell’s 
Angels as a full fledged member, 
he quit to go into business for 
himself. “The Angels aren’t 
really as bad as they’re made out 
to be. Some people say they 
don’t have any morals. But ac- 
tually the Angels are more moral 
to their own laws than any citi- 
zen.” By citizen Maxy means 
people who work from nine to 
five and are against anything 
that is different, whose’ lives 
never leave the tightly outlined 
limits of their world. To the 
Angels the worst hing tha can 
happen is to bcome a citizen 
and become morally and phy- 
sically restricted in behavior hab- 
its. The by-words of the Angels 
are “Live for Today.” 


Once an Angel 
Always an Angel 


Maxy now owns his own ga- 
rage which specializes in build- 
ing and repairing motorcycles. 

“A guy on a scooter is a 
more righteous thing than a 
beautiful broad,” Maxy ‘com- 
mented as we inspected his lat- 
est project. 


The ‘project is a Harley ’74,; 


chopped frame, extended front 
end, and $200 in chrome. 

Maxy works on choppers for 
himself and sometimes the mem- 
bers of the Angels come to work 
on their bikes at his garage. 
Maxy says, “Most of the guys 
would rather build their own 
hog than buy from somebody 
else, but ever once in a while 
some Honda rider (this he says 
with disdain because most peo- 
ple who ride choppers don’t con- 
sider Hondas and Triumphs mo- 
torcycles) will come in here 
looking for a chopper.” 

Maxy smiled, his teeth strong 
and white in his luxurious brown 
beard that hangs down his chest, 
“Choppers are a righteous thing. 
Not all people who ride chop- 
pers are righteous, but the bikes 
are a good thing.” 

He picks up a wrench in his 
strong greasy hands and begins 
adjustment on his latest bike as 
he continues, “The Angels 
aren't afraid to live and they live 
hard, ride their bikes hard, and 
a lot of ‘em die hard. But listen, 
they aren’t like these sissy . . . 
who are afraid to do anything. 
Maybe they aren’t upright, God- 
fearing people, Angels aren't 
afraid of anything, but at least 
they aren’t afraid to be what 
they . . . want to be.” 

—L. P. 


man from Mississippi and a 
white man from California. 

“What do the fellows talk 
about in Mississippi?” I asked. 

“Girls and cars,” was the re- 
ply. 

We both laughed. 

“Do they ever go into any- 
thing deep?” 

“Not too much.” 


As time passed, Vietnam and 
the war was brought up. This 
was almost inevitable because of 
the surroundings. Fort Ord, our 
place of employment, is not gen- 
erally considered a pleasure re- 
sort. And with the troops con- 
stantly around us, it was just a 
matter of time. J. B. expressed 
his views in connection with 
some of the feelings of he and 
his “friends.” 

“When you are drafted and 
told to fight and risk your life 
for a person or a structure that 
is oppressing you, to hesitate is 
an understatement. When you 
are told to fight and/or die so 
that the white man can threaten 
us, keep us out of his place of 
business, force us into groups for 
protection, and bomb — our 
churches, it seems a little in- 
consistent.” 

“What are your feelings to- 
ward the Olympic boycott?” I 
asked. (This was before it was 
called off.) 

J. B. relied: “When I was 
black in Mississippi, ‘we were 
for it; now I really don’t care 
whether they boycott or not.” 

“But why do you change your 
views?” 

“Well, in the environment 
back there it’s different; out 
here you have more respect and 
are freer. You see things differ- 
ently.” 


I had a puzzled look. 
“Don’t you understand?” he 
asked. 


“Yes, I understand you well, 
but I just don’t feel.” 


kX * 


REWARD: Lost Oct. 14 (Mon.) 
specially fitted “granny glass- 
es’ in yellow leather case. 
Possibly ‘left in Rm: 7 around 
3 p.m. Great personal value. 
Large reward offered for re- 
turn or information leading to 
it. No questions asked. Call 
449-2622 after 6 p.m. Ask 


for Lynne. 
* Mee 


~ 


He agreed that it is easy to 
understand and accept, but to 
feel what another person feels is 
very difficult. 

I had never experienced a 
person being prejudiced toward 
me because of my skin color. 
Nor have I had to travel in 
groups in protect myself. People 
have never referred to me as 


| Whitey or Cracker (or nigger or 


“boy” for that matter), I hadn’t 
thought of serving my country as 
serving my oppressor. And I 
have never seen a church blown 
apart. It was difficult to feel. 

“Tell me, what would happen 
if you and I were to go back to 
where you lived and walked 
through the streets together?” I 
inquired. 

“Not considering your hair 
(long hair is very uncommon 
back there), you would be con- 
sidered even lower than I.” 

“By all people?” I wondered. 

*No, just by the whites,” 

“Well, then, what would hap- 
pen if you took me to your 
home and introduced me?” I 
asked. 

“You would be treated like 
one of the family. Of course, 
there would be some hesitation 
—you being an outsider — but 
they would accept you as my 
friend or acquaintance.” 


These statements helped to 
concrete ideas I had heard. It 
seems that the Black Folks are 
more willing to accept you re- 
gardless of color than the whites. 

“Of course,” said J. B. “there 
are Negroes who are just as stub- 
born and as prejudiced in re- 
spect to whites as the whites are 
toward the blacks,” 


“What are your opinions of 
today’s youth? Do you think 
they are doing any better?” I 
asked. 


“The youth is better. They 
seem to be more liberal and less 
prejudiced. However, there is 
much more to accomplish, and 
not all along racial or color lines. 
Just plain getting together would 
be a great achievement,” 

J. B. and I became, after a 
time, not a Black and a White, 
but two Grays. And although 
raised in almost “two different 
worlds,” our philosophies and 
personalities are unusually close. 
Therefore, we express ourselves 
in terms of feelings, ideas, and 
philosophies which have no col- 
or, but a long lasting meaning. 

—Marty Nielsen 


@ JUST PART of the action a week ago when the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association put on a cultural exhibition to commemorate the 
58th anniversary of Sun Yatsen’s revolution, 


Py 
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By Paul Cava 

To some people in the area, 
Laguna Reca race weekend is 
just a time to avoid their Sunday 
drive to Monterey for fear of 
traffic. But to those who are 
enamored of the sights, sounds, 
and excitement of first rate road 
racing, it is the place to be. It 
is Nirvana. 

The weekend of October 11, 
12 and 13 was race weekend at 
the 1.9 mile twisting road course 
located 10 miles from Salinas 
on the Monterey highway. 

Friday was a day of prac- 
tice and qualifying for en- 
trants and it was then that 
much of the “sorting out” of 
equipment was done. The 
range of drivers who enter 

Laguna Seca’s races from year 

to year goes from the most in- 

experienced novices in sports 
car regional racing to the most 
celebrated super stars in the 
world. These stars competed 
in the main event Sunday, the 
fourth race of the six-race Ca- 
nadian- American Challenge 


Cup Series, the most lucrative 
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| LAGUNA SECA RACES 


CANNON FIRE IN THE WET 


fessional series sponsored by the 
S.C.C.A. The cars that race in 
this class are similar to those 
which race at Indianapolis ex- 
cept that these cars are set up 
for road courses as opposed to 
the Indy oval type courses. They 
are divided into two groups: 
Formula B, which uses four-cyl- 
inder British engines (usually 
rated at about 180 horsepower) 
and Formula A which features 
a five-liter or 302 cubic-inch 
limit on engines and uses Ameri- 
can V-8 modified to give 480 
horsepower. Put all of that pow- 
er in a 1200 pound _ pencil- 
shaped, fat-fired projectile and 
you can imagine the results, 

While different qualifying ses- 
sions were going on, the action 
in the pits and around the race 
cars was very interesting. Emo- 
tionless young mechanics were 
perpetually working on, improv- 
ing and generally readying their 
children to do battle and maybe, 


@ KIWI BRUCE McLAREN begins turn one on the 1.9 mile 
Laguna Seca road course. Favored to win, McLaren finished fifth. 


and spectacular series of races 
in the world. 


Hero-drivers such as Dan 
Gurney and Texan Jim Hall 
could be seen roaring around the 
course in their ultra-exotic Group 
Seven sport racers—cars which 
are capable of speeds above 220 
mph, cars which are capable of 
accelerating from zero to 100 
mph in five seconds or less, the 
ultimate in race car design. 
From the ranks of the celebrated 
European Formula One Grand 
Prix drivers. come world cham- 
pion Denis Hulme, and Bruce 
McLaren, not to mention Dan 
Gurney. These are the best 
drivers in the world, and to 
watch them stress their machin- 
ery to the fullest trying to bring 
lap times down is nothing less 
than awe inspiring. 

Saturday, with rain threat- 
ening to pour down all day, 
was the last day for qualify- 
ing for the Group Seven cars 
and marked the beginning of 
the regional Sports Car Club 
of America races which in- 
cluded such cars as Austin 
Healys, Sprites, M.G.’s, Tri- 
umphs, and assorted small bore 
machinery competing in set C 
classes. 

It is in these races than enthu- 
siasts and upcoming young 


drivers learn their craft without 
the pressures of professionalism. 
Also on Saturday was a race for 
formula (open wheel) cars that 


is part of a newly created pro- 


just maybe, to prevail. 

The drivers themselves (the 
amateurs or lower rated sports 
car and formula drivers) are not 
seen because they're too busy 
working on their own cars be- 
cause they can’t afford pit crews. 
The upper division pilots are in 
a class by themselves, however. 
They usually rest in their air 
conditioned trailers until they're 


‘needed and then come out with 


their shining helmets and clean 
Nomex driving suits, purposeful 
as hell. A crowd gathers and 
the role is played out. Jim Hall 
is the serious one. He gets in 
his Chapparal and waits while 
mechanics make last minute ad- 
justments and the crowd presses 
in to watch him. He just sits 
there, looking as if he were an 
animal in a cage and not liking 
it much. Then he fires up his 
427 cubic inch, 600 horsepower 
beast, glides off and is apart. 
Bruce McLaren does it dif- 
ferently. He just sits in the 
car and smiles . . . and smiles 
and smiles some more, allow- 
ing himself to be photographed 
and seemingly pleased with it 
all. But his smile doesn’t show 
in his eyes and he is caged 
also, and knows it. 

Not all are like that, however. 
Dick Smothers, who drivers a 
formula B car, is intensely a part 
of it—laughing, excited, and en- 
joying himself. He, too, is be- 
ing watched by thousands of 
eyes but he doesn’t let them 


bother him. You wish him good 
luck and he smiles at you and 
thanks you and means it. 


But Dick Smothers isn’t a pro- 


fessional and Jim Hall and Bruce | 


McLaren aren't the best for 
nothing. When they find them- 
selves out on the track, all ex- 
cept winning is forgotten. The 
object is to beat the other guy, 
and do it as efficiently as pos- 
sible. So it is with the profes- 
sionals. They got to the top by 
being a little braver, a little 
smarter, a little quicker than 
their competition. 

The races began Saturday 
morning with two production 
races which were relatively un- 
exciting but provided the spec- 
tators with a taste, a teaser for 
the upcoming pro Formula race 
at 2:30. 

As the day progressed it got 
warmer and by the time the flag 
fell on the Ken Miles Memorial 
Formula Race, the sun had 
broken through and the weather 
was pleasant. From the very 
beginning two cars dominated 
the 100-mile contest. The 
Eagles of Dr. Lou Sell and 
George Wintersteen locked in a 
battle that never saw the two 
cars more than five seconds 
apart. Early in the going Sell’s 
Eagle maintained a three-second 
lead over Wintersteen and the 
two sailed around the track at 
an average speed of a little more 
than 106 mph, attaining speeds 
in excess of 140 mph on the 
front straight. 

At approximately the mid- 
way point the lead changed 
hands, and from that point on 
the two cars exchanged first 
place no less than five times, 
while lapping the entire field. 
Finally, with two laps remain- 
ing, Wintersteen, who was in 
the lead, spun off the track. 
That mishap gave the race to 
Dr. Lou Sell who was driving 
the Smothers Brothers’ Eagle 
Chevy. Second went to Win- 
tersteen’s Eagle and third went 
to Bud Morley who finished 
half a lap behind Wintersteen. 
The race took 44 minutes to 
go 100 miles at an average 
speed of 105.4 mph. 

Sunday saw a relatively small 
crowd of 28,690 brave the 
weather to see the big cars run. 

Then the rains came down. 
The Group Seven cars practiced 


en ee 


@ FROM OUT OF NOWHERE, Canadian 
John Cannon drove his four-year-old McLaren 
through the rain to take the 1968 Monterey 


i JOHN CANNON moves on a slower moving car as he powers 
into turn one. No driver was able to match Cannon’s driving; “rain 


is a great equalizer.” 


—Photos by Bill Collins 


for an hour, looking very im-|slow lap in formation with no 


pressive as they rammed through 
the sheets of water at amazing 
speeds. Many of the cars did 
not practice and those that did 
ran relatively slow to avoid ex- 
pensive non-race mistakes, but 
they did not just cruise around 
by any means. Those brutish 600 
horsepower,’ 1300 pound cars 
are incapable of that. 


~ After lunch there were two 
regional events which were 
smoothly driven and_ relatively 
unexciting. Then it was time 
for the main event, the Monterey 
Grand Prix. 


At 12:30 sharp. the cars 
were lined up on the grid and 
final preparations were made. 
The cars were placed accord- 
ing to their qualifying times. 
First on the grid. with a time 
of 1 minute, 1.4 seconds, was 
Bruce McLaren; following him 
were Jim Hall, Denis Hulme, 
Peter Revson and Mark Dona- 
hue plus 25 other cars includ- 
ing Dan Gurney who had qual- 
ified a sick-running Lola far 
down on the grid. 

The signal was given to start 
the engines and for a few sec- 
onds there was the Whining and 
clicking of fuel pumps priming 
the engines and then a com- 
pound burbling followed by an 
increasing roar as racers roared 
to life. But amid the roar was 
a silence which nobody noticed 
except Jim Hall, whose $75,000 
dollar Chapparal had a dead en- 
gine. Hall’s starter had jammed 
and he could not coax it to life. 
His car was pushed off the grid 
and he race began without him. 


Former driving-great Stirling 
Moss in a Corvette led the snarl- 
ing pack on a pace lap to get the 
pack in order. When he left the 
track a yellow flag was shown 
and the pack completed another 


petitors, 


Grand Prix. Always considered. a good “mud- 
der,” Cannon finished well ahead of all com- 


passing allowed! The green flag 
was shown and 29 drivers shifted 
down and roared off in a shower 
of water and gravel and scream- 
ing engines. 

As the cars came over the hill, 
McLaren increased his lead and 
the cars began to separate. By 
lap three, McLaren was far 
ahead and only Hulme, Dono- 
hue and Revson were in con- 
tention. By lap five everyone 
noticed that a beatup four-year- 
old McLaren driven by John 
Cannon was eating its way 
through the competition and 
was after second place. By lap 
six Revson was out and Cannon 
was hot on the trail of an 
amazed McLaren, who watched 
helplessly as, on lap seven, 
Cannon passed and proceeded to 
run away from him in a car 
McLaren had built four long 
years ago. 


The rain beat down and 
Cannon ate up car after car 
and plowed a hole in the wat- 
er as he lapped the entire 
field. At one point Cannon 
had some problems passing 
Gurney’s new Lola T-160 be- 
cause Gurney couldn’t believe 
that the old McLaren was in 
the lead and thought he was 
being challenged for eighth 
place by someone else. But 
even Gurney couldn't slow 
Cannon down as he lapped 
the entire field in an unbe- 
lievable display of rain driv- 
ing. The spectators, many of 
them looking as if they had 
recently drowned, couldn't 
believe their eyes. “Who's 
number 62? John Cannon! 
Who the hell is John Cannon?” 
Cannon, meanwhile, circled 


the track at an alarming rate 
and thought about the 19,000 
(Continued on Page 5) 


—Californian photo 
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@ CANDIDATES and. their managers listen intently to speeches at the campaign rally. 


| Flyinglessons 
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Election Speeches, Oriental Curios, Pant 


@ INCENSE, soft oriental music and a variety of Chinese curios 
set the mood for the Chinese Students’ “China Day.” The Chinese 
students put on quite an interesting show, to say the least. Here a 
lovely Chinese beauty explains an exhibit to one of the many visitors. 


LAGUNA SECA 
(Continued from Page 4) 
odd dollars that would dry his 
wet hands. What Cannon didn’t 
know was that Jim Hall had as- 
sumed command of Cannon’s pit 

crew... 

While all this was going on, 
McLaren and Hulme had each 
pitted to replace goggles broken 
by stones which allowed gale 
forces on their eyes. McLaren’s 
stop’ cost him a great deal of 
ground but Hulme maintained 
second place. Cannon was hav- 
ing’ -goggle ‘troubles also. One 
lense had split and at times he 
“had to hold my eyes open with 
my fingers.” 

_ This didn’t keep him from lap- 

ping everyone but second place 
Hulme for a second time; Jim 
Hall did that. From the pits 
Hall told Cannon to slow down 
via a sign board Hall was going 
to use for himself. He signaled 
there was no. sense taking 
chances and Cannon complied, 
coasting to the victory nearly 
two laps ahead of Hulme, but 
not quite. 

Cannon, of course, was jub- 
ilant. He had -finished the 
152 mile, 80 lap race in one 
hour, 46 minutes, 24 seconds, 


averaging 85.6 mph. In sec- 
ond place was Denis Hulme, 
followed by George Eaton of 
Canada and Lothar Motschen- 
bacher of ‘Beverly Hills (last 
year’s winner), The man fa- 
vored to win the race, Mc- 
Laren, came in fifth. 

Cannon’s victory puts him in 
fourth place in the Can/Am 
standings with nine points. 
Hulme is first with 24 points, 
having won two previous races, 
and Mark Donohue is second 
with 17 pvints, followed by Mc- 
Laren with 12. 

So now Laguna Seca is quiet 
again. The beer cans and lit- 
ter, the burned rubber patches 
on the track, and, hopefully, 
the bad weather and. bad luck 
will be swept away for next 
time. All of those 28,000 wet 
people have evacuated the area 
and the cars and drivers and 
mechanics are on their way to 
the next race. 


Some people went to see 
crashes, others went for the ex- 
citement and noise, still others 
went because they had nowhere 
else to go, but those who didn’t 
go at all missed more than a 
ride half-way to Monterey; they 
missed the best, doing what-they 
do best. 


L 


M@ ROCKY THOMPSON, right, discusses plans for formation of a 
Black Student Union at Hartnell. Sam, left, asks “Are you really 


experienced?” 
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her Victory Highlight Week 


Apply here: 


That's right. You, too, can be a pilot. 
Join the United States Air Force and qualify for 
pilot training. Become a leader with executive 
responsibility. 
Well, what else? A pilot is the officer in charge 
of a million dollars worth of high flying, sophisti- 
cated supersonic equipment, isn’t he? 
Yes, and you'll wear a snappy blue officer's uni- 
form, enjoy officer's pay and privileges. You'll 
probably travel to exotic foreign lands, and have 
a secure future in the biggest scientific and 
research organization. World’s biggest. 
You'll be where all the exciting Space Age break- 
throughs are. Where it’s happening. Now. Today. 
Right now. This minute. The Air Force is the “now” 
place to be. 
. lf you yearn to fly and don't try the Aerospace 
Team, you'll miss your big chance. 
let that be alesson! 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Box A, Dept. SCP-810 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 78148 


: 


E AGE 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


COLLEGE CLASS 
GRADUATION DATE DEGREE 


ADDRESS 
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Defense Sparkles in Third Win 
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PANTHERS ROLL O 


By John Rowland ” 

Four pass interceptions, a 
fumble recovery and a blocked 
punt by the Hartnell defense set 
up a 21-6 victory over visiting 
Coalinga College here last Sat- 
urday night. 

The Panthers will open Coast 
Conference play tomorrow after- 
noon at Logan High School in 

_ Fremont as they challenge a 
newcomer to the league, Oh- 
lone. The Panthers, who played 
without their two offensive stal- 
warts, Rocky ‘Thompson and 
Rex Smith, will be looking to 
improve their 3-1 record. 

Hartnell took a whole quarter 
before finally coming to life, 
with the defense leading the 
way. Behind 6-0 in the second 
period, a massive rush headed 
by Don Short and Tim. Schallich 
managed to block a Falcon punt 
and Jim Jones alertly recovered 
to give the Harts good field po- 
sition at the Coalinga 35. From 
there, Dan Short capped a six- 
play rally with a four-yard run 
for the score. Rocky kicked the 
PAT and fiom then on Hartnell 
needed. only to hold Coalinga 
for the win. Later in the period, 
Bob Echeveria bulled over from 
the one, giving the Panthers a 
14-6 halftime lead with Thomp- 
son’s kick. 


The game moved at a slow 
pace during the third quarter, 
with the only action coming 
from a touchdown run by Dan- 
ny Short, called back because of 


a penalty. 
Late in the fourth period, 
Echeveria got things rolling 


again for the Panthers as he 
soored his second touchdown 
with a two-yard plunge that 
capped a 50-yard: scoring drive. 
Bill Bingaman had two 20-yard 
runs to set up the score. 


Offensively, “Eche” proved to 
be Hartnell’s biggest threat as 
he repeatedly carried three and 
more Falcons for extra yardage 
on various runs. Bob’s second 
and third efforts gave him a to- 
tal of 120 yards net rushing, to 
lead both teams. Bingaman 


Powder Puff 
At Cabrillo 


The women of Hartnell have 
not taken the Cabrillo Seahens’ 
cut lightly, they are out to prove 
that Hartnell does not cultivate 
ugly, dirty fighting, mean, nasty, 
stupid women. 

A powder puff football game 
has been scheduled for October 
25, the night before the Hartnell 
Panthers ground the -Seahawks 
forever. Cabrillo’s women are 
(pardon me) stacked up against 
the chicks from here. Support is 
needed from all students. 

If you are a girl, or if you can 
pass for a girl, and are interested 
in kicking the old pigskin around, 
see Pam Petersen in the com- 
mission room. 


kept up his average of 9.3 yards 
per carry as he went for 94 
yards. Dan Short followed with 
71, and his season average is 
now 6.4. Hartnell runners 
placed high in the stats com- 
piled of three Bay Area leagues, 
Camino, Coast and Golden Gate. 

The Coalinga, game not in- 
cluded, Thompson was second 
in rushing behind Brown of So- 
lano with 509 to Brown’s total 
of 567. Dan Short placed fifth 
with 245, and Echeveria copped 
eleventh with 170. 


In scoring, Thompson was a 
runaway, with 59 points; Mer- 
lini of Diablo Valley, with 30, a 
distant second. Echeveria also 
tied for second with 30, and Rex 
Smith copped fifth in the de- 
partment with 24 to tie with 
Bayard of SFCC. 

The defense came alive after 
showing some early pre-season 
problems, with both the line and 
secondary looking sharp. On 
the line, Benny Guerra, Manuel 
Gomez, Neil Thompson, Ken 
Baggett and John Peterson all 
showed good pursuit as well as 


being credited for numerous as- 
sists and tackles. 

In the secondary, despite one 
Falcon pass that gave them their 
score, Chip Campion intercepted 
his second and third passes of 
the year and made a number of 
good saves along with his other 
defensive halfback teammate, 
John Amaral. Amaral snared 
two interceptions and thwarted 
numerous Coalinga drives. Punt 
return specialist Peter Villareal 
recovered a Falcon fumble dur- 
ing the course of the game and 
defensive backs Mike Martin 
and Tony Bozzo patroled the 
free safety position with good 
hustle. 


Hartnell will hope to put both 
halves together at 1 p.m. tomor- 
row and show the power and 
aggressiveness that gave them 
their state crown last year. 


Coach Smith feels Rocky should 
be ready along with end Smith 
for Ohlone, and barring injuries 
this week Hartnell should be 
able to explode into some excit- 
ing — football, 
over the years, 


their trademark 


@ BEATING COALINGA was like breaking through a piece of 
paper. Well, at least with a score of 21-6 with Hartnell on the 
winning side, it seemed that easy. 


This picture shows the mighty 


Panther team, led by Sheldon Cooper (13), breaking through a 


clever paper sign made by the cheerleaders. 
Ohlone (there) Saturday (October 


The Panthers play 
19). 


@ Pictured above, after defeating the WACS, is the WAA basket- 
ball team. Left to right, back row: Becky Sugden, Linda Peverni, 


Mary Patton, Betty Sicalbo, Sue 


Nolls, Connie Hernandez, Jan 


Godfrey. Front row: Gertrude Narciso, Suzane Minjoulet and Anita 


Jorvina. 


TERO CORVETTE, just one of the many beautiful and expen- 
sive Group Seven racers that never made it to the finish line. 
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By Jim Rimando 


While everybody awaits the 
homecoming game, MPC vs. 
Hartnell, on November 16, one 
must not forget that there is a 
third party that would like to 
cash in on the Coast Conference 
title. The third party isn’t Gov- 
ernor George Wallace, but a 
little bit hornier than him. Look 
out for those Gavilan Rams, be- 
cause they’re surprising the pop- 
ulation of Gilroy and coaches 
from the Coast Conference. 

What the Rams forgot about 
was that their opponent, Red- 
wood of Eureka, was ranked sec- 
ond in the small college division. 
But as far as the Rams were 
concerned, WHO CARES? So, 
the Rams _ nonchalantly beat 
Redwood 17-14 to run their rec- 
ord to 4-0 last week and now 
they face the Menlo Oaks to- 
morrow for their league opener. 

If the championship is to be 
put squarely on the line, then 
circle your calendar for Novem- 
ber 2, because that’s when Gav- 
ilan invades Hartnell on the Sa- 
linas High Stadium turf. 

* * * 

Our local high school contrib- 
uted greatly to the Hartnell foot- 
ball team. The Alisal Trojans 
have a product named Bob Ech- 
everia starting at fullback for 
the Panthers; freshman halfback 
Bill Bingaman hails from Salinas 
High; starting at end is Rex 
Smith, probably one of the best 
to come out of North Salinas 
High; and on defense there’s 
Chip Campion, an  ex-Palma 
Chieftain, who likes to intercept 
those passes. All four are fresh- 
men and each has been out- 
standing in his maroon and gold 
uniform. 

When Hartnell beat Coalinga 
21-6 last Saturday night, three 
of our key offensive _ starters 


were missing. Quarterback Joe 
Balgua made one appearance in 
the fourth period, but is still 
nursing a broken finger on his 
throwing hand; halfback Rocky 
Thompson is still hobbling 
around with an injury, but hurt 
or not, Rocky put his toes into 
good use by kicking three extra 
points; then last but not least is 
Rex Smith, who stood on the 
sidelines with a twisted ankle. 
Just think what the Panthers 
would have done to the Falcons 
of Coalinga. 


* * * 

Coach Bob Kelley’s defensive 
unit turned the tables on the 
fans last week. The fans looking 
for a lot of offensive fireworks 
between Coalinga and Hartnell 
saw a different type of game. 
The name of the game was de- 
fense, and Hartnell delighted 
the fans and their offensive 
teammates by just giving up six 
points. Now, just five more per- 
formances like that against our : 
opponents and Hartnell will be 
in the November 30 State Cham- 
pionship Playoff. Why five 
more? Because that’s how many 
games are left on the schedule. 

* * * 

Let’s hear it for coach Len 
Wilkens, because he’s our new 
basketball coach. Basketball 
practice began last Monday and 
the former Santa Rosa (Mont- 
gomery High) coach has built 
up a new type of fever—cham- 
pionship fever. Those of you 
that can pass for a tree should 
see Coach Wilkens because he’s 
looking for height. So far, our 
basketball floor has looked like 
the green forest of Yosemite. 
With all that talent on the same 
team it looks like a good year 
for the Hartnell of our key offensive starters! for the Hartnell: round-ball men. men. 


"PREDICTION LEAGUE STANDINGS __ DINGS 


If you're a football fan and 
you want to know if your favor- 
ite team will be on the winning 
side this week just ask Phil 
Vaught, Pete Villareal, or Susan 
Bauer for their prediction. All| Mrs 
three persons are leading their 
respective Hartnell Football Pre- 
diction league after five weeks 
of heavy action on the gridiron 
scene. 

Vaught leads the ASB League 
with a fantastic 75-25 won-lost 
record, while Pete Villareal 
holds down the number one spot 
in Men’s League race with an 
impressive 69-31 mark, and 
pom-pon girl Susan Bauer leads 
the Women’s League with her 
61-39 record. 

Here are the standings after 


five weeks of tough competi- 
tion in each league: 
ASB LEAGUE 


Games 
Player Won __ Lost Behind 

Phil Vaught _. 75 25 
Les Huber ___ 71 29 4 
Finney 67 33 8 
Reve aah sae 67 33 8 
Frank Tingley _ . i 16 
John neve 16 

EN‘S ‘eaGue” 

Pete vinerost - 69 31 
Dave Purcell _. 67 33 2 
Jim Rimando __ 66 34 3 
Ed Heinecke —.. 65 35 4 
Lenny Ruminer 64 36 5 
Adan Real ____ 64 36 5 
Rocky Thompson 58 42 11 


WOME N's : hee 


Susan Bauer __.. 61 
Vivian Felipe . 58 42 3 
Sue Norton ____ 53 47 8 
53 47 8 
mR 49 10 
Weekly Guests __60 40 
Coach Ed Adams 9 7 
Ch. Len Wilkens 13 7: 
Jim Albanese .. 13 6 
Frank Martinez 11 8 
C. Kirkpatrick — 14 12 


